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of English and American readers, who may care to know something of the 
philosophy of Aristotle." The reader cannot, however, help feeling that 
the idea of interesting a larger audience has, to some extent, conflicted with 
the purpose of instructing the serious student, and that the work would 
have gained by being more definitely consecrated to the one end or the 
other. So far as the student of the Ethics is concerned, it is difficult to see 
the raison d'etre of such a treatment as this, after the "monumental com- 
mentary ' ' of Professor Stewart. On the whole, the book will probably find 
more favour with the general reader than with the student or the lecturer on 
Aristotle. It seems to have grown out of the notes of lectures by the 
late Professor Chandler, to whom Mr. Stock makes the handsomest ac- 
knowledgment of his indebtedness. 

The presentation takes the form of a series of lectures by Aristotle, inter- 
rupted occasionally by questions and suggestions on the part of Theophras- 
tus, Eudemus, and Nichomachus, who, with the master himself, are styled 
the "persons in the Dialogue." The chief title of the volume, however, 
more accurately describes its contents ; it is rather a series of lectures than 
of dialogues. Each lecture deals with some main topic of the Ethics. The 
interruptions are so infrequent as not seriously to interrupt the continuity 
of the exposition ; and while they occasionally afford a useful point of de- 
parture for the further and more precise development of Aristotelian doc- 
trine, it can hardly be said that this is so generally the case as to make the 
interruptions worth the while, at least for the serious student of the text. 
The lectures cover the first five books of the Nicomachean Ethics, which 
include the account of the moral virtues. The omission of the intellectual 
virtues, of the discussion of friendship, and of the final account of the place 
of pleasure in happiness, is, of course, a serious limitation. 

J. S. 

Parmenides Lehrgedicht. Griechisch und Deutsch von Hermann Diels, 
mit einem Anhang liber griechische Thiiren and Schlosser. Berlin, 
Georg Reimer, 1897. — pp. 163. 

It is thirty years since Stein edited the text of Parmenides, and since 
then the principles of philological criticism have been considerably modi- 
fied. It was Stein's purpose, so the writer informs us, to make over 
the traditional text of Parmenides by transposition, emendation, and 
athetesis, so that it should conform to his conception of what poetry ought 
to be. The present edition, on the other hand, is simply to give the 
traditional verses in the form in which tradition has preserved them. 
Accordingly the fragments are kept separate, so as to avoid the illusion of 
completeness which continuous numbering might produce ; repetitions are 
carefully retained (1.37 and 8.1 ; 1.33 and 7.2 cf. 6.3) ; 8.15b, which 
Diels himself had regarded as a prose comment of Simplicius is restored to 
its place in the text ; and, finally, but not least important, the dialect of 
each line is given according to the author by whom it was transmitted, 
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i.e., with a prevailingly Attic tinge. These principles are carried out with 
rigid consistency, so that the author even prints an elided vowel (in 
parenthesis) when it is found in the source from which the fragment is 
drawn. One cannot but feel gratified to have the text of Parmenides 
pruned of the changes made by earlier editors, even though he feels that 
Diels has been too conscientious in following a tradition he himself pro- 
nounces to be untrustworthy. 

The aim of the edition (p. 4) is purely literary and not philosophical, 
though, no doubt, students of philosophy will be the ones most benefited 
by it. It is accompanied by a prose ' paraphrase, ' which sheds much light 
on the author's interpretation of difficult passages, and by somewhat 
copious notes. Full indexes add much to the usefulness of the work. In 
the Introduction one or two literary problems in connection with the text 
receive attention. The unpoetic character of the verses is plainly set forth, 
and the recognition of this fact in antiquity is traced back to Aristotle. The 
elaborate figure of the prooemium is more fully treated. Clearly it is not 
an invention of Parmenides, but an adaptation from earlier sources. 
These sources Diels finds in the Orphic writings and in similar accounts 
of visions which were current in the sixth century. From such accounts 
of ecstatic visions and dreams the story of Parmenides' visit to the " god- 
dess ' ' is constructed in a truly wooden manner. 

The text and notes and the introduction are examples of that careful 
work with which the Doxographi Grceci and the edition of Simplicius' Com- 
mentary on Aristotle' s Physics have made us familiar. To examine it in 
detail is impossible within the limits of a brief notice. 

To the book is appended a discussion of ancient Greek doors and locks. 
The explanation of the Greek door and its hanging is very clear, and sheds 
much-needed light on the prooemium of Parmenides. The question of 
locks is much more complicated. The author finds evidence for three ways 
of fastening a door. The latest corresponds to the modern method of 
throwing a bolt by turning a sort of key, and the evidence for this is not 
very satisfactory. The second method is by means of a bolt held by 
catches (/3<ttavot), except when a key lifts the catches and permits the 
bolt to be moved. Such is the lock of Parmenides. The main contention 
of the author, however, is that the early Greek doors as described by 
Homer were fastened by a different sort of lock, a lock that continued in 
use for temples. This consisted of a simple bolt (or bolts) on the inside of 
the door which could be slipped in or out from within by the hand. From 
without it was thrown into its socket by pulling a leather strap, while it 
was pushed back, we are told, by a long cumbrous key which was put 
through a hole some distance above the bolt and thrust against a pin or 
block attached to the bolt. The objection to this explanation as illustrated, 
e.g., by Fig. 23, is that the thrust of the key could only start the bolt, and 
that it would require great effort to move the bolt by using the key as a 
lever. The double bolt of Fig. 27 it would be almost impossible to move 
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by using the key as a lever. Under these circumstances lines 8-10 of p. 
139 show a strange ignorance of mechanical laws. 

Yale University. Arthur Fairbanks. 

Kollektivmasslehre. Von Gustav Theodor Fechner. Im Auftrage der 

kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. Herausgegeben von Gottl. Friedr. Lipps. 

Leipzig, W. Engelmann, 1897. — pp. x, 483. 

A ' collective object ' is an object that consists of an indefinite number 
of individual objects, subject to accidental variation, and embraced under 
a single specific or generic concept. Anthropology, zoology, botany, 
meteorology — these sciences, plainly, have to deal with such objects ; and 
it is in them, and in other sciences whose material is similar, that the Kol- 
lektivmasslehre finds its application. Quetelet stands to collective meas- 
urement, Fechner writes, as E. H. Weber stands to psycho-physics ; and 
the reader who knows what Fechner himself has done in the latter field may 
guess what he does here in the former. The object and culmination of the 
whole inquiry is ' ' the establishment, by mathematical proof and empirical 
verification, of a generalization of Gauss' law of accidental variations, 
whereby the law is enabled to transcend the limits of symmetrical probabil- 
ity and comparative smallness of the positive and negative deviations from 
the arithmetical mean, and new relations of uniformity are brought to 
light." 

The MS. was found, incomplete, among Fechner's papers. The duty of 
arranging and supplementing was entrusted to Dr. Lipps, who has ably and 
conscientiously discharged it. The chapters of Pt. I. fall into five groups : 
preliminary exposition, the numerical treatment of collective objects, 
their asymmetry, their laws of distribution on the arithmetical principle, and 
the logarithmic law of distribution. Pt. II. is entitled " Special Investiga- 
tions," and covers such diverse topics as recruits, rye, and rainfall. Of the 
importance of the volume there can be no doubt ; to those who have 
learned to appreciate Fechner, its reading will afford keen pleasure. 

E. B. T. 

Psychologie. Von Dr. Fr. Harms. Herausgegeben von Dr. H. Wiese. 

Leipzig, Th. Grieben's Verlag (L. Fernau), 1897. — pp. xii, 204. 

Friedrich Harms was professor of philosophy at Berlin from 1867 to 1880. 
He is the author of numerous philosophical works, not a few of which have 
been published posthumously under the editorial care of A. Lasson and H. 
Wiese. He is, perhaps, best known to psychologists by his work on Tetens, 
his (not very satisfactory) history of psychology, and his introduction to 
Karsten's Physical Encyclopaedia — the series in which appeared Helmholtz's 
Physiologische Optik and Wundt's Medicinische Physik. 

The present work has a value as rounding off the author' s philosophical 
system. But its interest is simply historical ; it shows us the post-Kantian 
faculty-psychology in pure form, uncontaminated either by Hegel or by 
Herbart. E. B. T. 



